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VIII. and the briefs of Leo X., Adrian VI., and Gregory XV. con- 
cerning it do not come into the category of official infallible decisions 
in the sphere of faith and morals. He acknowledges that Innocent 
VIII. " was badly informed by a credulous and uncritical inquisition, 
and gave an advantage to injustice, because he enabled the witch- 
burners to appeal to the authority of a papal bull." 

Franklin Johnson. 
The University of Chicago. 

The Contest for Liberty of Conscience in England. 
(=" Divinity Studies," No. I.) By Wallace St. John, 
Ph.D. Chicago : The University of Chicago Press, 1900. 
Pp. 155. go.75. 

This study of the memorable contest for liberty of conscience in 
England was undertaken in connection with a course of study in the 
department of church history in the University of Chicago. It is 
mainly historical, and deals with the original sources. The writer, 
after examining the pamphlets that were accessible in the library of 
the university, spent some months in London, and made use of the 
very large number of documents in the British Museum. 

The first chapter relates to the beginnings of the contest for liberty 
of conscience before the time of James I. The second relates to the 
period of the earlier Stuart kings. The third traces the discussion 
during the time of the Commonwealth (1649-60). The fourth carries 
the discussion through the reigns of Charles II. and James II. The 
last chapter is entitled the " Period of Political Agitation," and carries 
the discussion to the time of John Stuart Mill. 

This book is very rich in citations from original authorities. ' 
Beginning with the Utopia of Sir Thomas More, and the writings of 
the early Anabaptists, who taught "that no man ought to be com- 
pelled to faithe and to religion," the author discusses the writings of 
Robert Browne and of John Robinson. He does not agree with Dr. 
Dexter in the statement that " Robert Browne was the first English 
writer to set forth the true relation of the magistrate to the church." 
In 1614 Leonard Busher, an Anabaptist, published a "Plea for Liberty 
of Conscience." The next year appeared "A Dialogue," which proved 
"that no man ought to be persecuted for his religion." Almost every 
year a new pamphlet on that side of the question was printed. The 
authors were, almost all of them, Baptists or Quakers. Many of the 
early Puritans are quoted as on the side of a state church. " The Bloudy 
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Tenent of Persecution," written by Roger Williams, is referred to 
because it was published and circulated in England, but the author 
does not enter into the questions relating to liberty of conscience in 
New England. 

The treatise exhibits the exact position in the contest for religious 
liberty of such leaders of English thought as Knox, Cartwright, the 
Westminster divines, Cromwell, Milton, Taylor, Owen, Locke, and 
Mill. 

This outline of the book of Mr. St. John indicates the richness of 
its materials. The subject is presented very clearly and fairly. Some 
readers will question the correctness of some of his statements, espe- 
cially those that relate to Robert Browne and John Robinson ; but very 
few, at this day, will question the general correctness of his conclusions. 

Ezra H. Byington. 

Newton, Mass. 

Joseph Glanvill : A Study in English Thought and Letters 
of the Seventeenth Century. By Ferris Greenslet, 
Ph.D., Fellow in English in Columbia University. New 
York : The Columbia University Press ; The Macmillan 
Co., Agents, 1900. Pp. xi + 235. $1.50. 

Joseph Glanvill, recalled more often in modern days as the 
author of a famous book in defense of the belief in witchcraft and 
allied psychic phenomena, and known, by name at least, to the readers 
of Poe and of Matthew Arnold's Scholar Gypsy, was quite as famous 
in his own time as Anglican preacher, member of the newly founded 
Royal Society, and philosopher at large. This monograph is a study 
of his career and writings, and an attempt to vindicate for Glanvill a 
substantial place in the history of seventeenth -century English phi- 
losophy and theology. Incidentally the Cambridge Platonists, with 
which group Glanvill was closely allied, are studied in some detail, the 
history of the contemporary belief in witchcraft and of Glanvill's con- 
tributions to it is sketched, and a study of Glanvill's position in the 
history of English prose style is appended. 

The volume is a creditable monograph on a subject very little 
worked, and will prove useful to the students of the thought of this 
period. Some day doubtless we shall have the much-needed full 
history of English thought in the seventeenth century, corresponding 
to Leslie Stephen's History of English Thought in the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury, and when that is written the only philosophers included will not 



